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ABSTRACl 

Ranging from information on the percentage of college 
students living at home to a composite picture of a typical faculty 
member, the following articles and charts, reprinted from "American 
Education,** November 1972 through December 1973, illustrate the 
nation's increased effort in education from preschool through 
graduate school. ThiL rapid rise in education interest is evident in 
the percentage of the gross national product (6NP) spent for 
education. In the mid- 1930* s the educational portion of the 6NP 
exceeded 4 percent. This dropped to a low 1.8 percent of the GNP, or 
approximately $83.3 billion, which is 40 billion more than seven 
years before. Young people stay in school longer, culminating in 
increased college attendance. Preprimary enrollment reached a new 
high in 1972. Enrollment of 3-to-5-year-olds increased by almost 
on third between 1964 and 1972, and the number of nonwhlte 
preprimary enrollment rose from 44,000 to 689,000. More 
individualized instruction resulted from the fact that, between 
1967-68 and 1972-73, enrollment rose a little more than 4 percent, 
while the number of teachers increased by 12.5 percent. Teachers held 
higher degrees in the year ending dune 30, 1971. More than 95 percent 
of public school teachers held a bachelor's degree. (Author/JM) 
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Introduction to Selected Statistical Notes on American Education 



Ranging from information on the 
percentage of college students living 
at home to a composite picture of a 
typical faculty member, the follow- 
ing articles and charts, reprinted 
from Americdn Education, Novem- 
ber 1972 through December 1973, il- 
lustrate the Nation's Increased effort 
in education from pre-school through 
graduate school. 

This rapid rise in educational inter- 
est Is evident In the percentage of the 
gross national product (ONP) spent 
for education. In the mid-1930's the 
educational portion of the GNP ex- 
ceecle(. 4 percent. This dropped to a 
low 1 .b percent during the war year 
1943-44. In 1971-72, expenditures 
amounted to8 percent of the GNP, or 
approximately $83.8 billion, which Is 



$40 billion more than 7 years before 
Young people stay in school 
longer, culminating in increased col- 
lege attendance. Preprimary enroll- 
ment reached a new high in 1972. 
Enrollment of 3-to-5-year-olds in- 
creased by almost one-third between 
1964 and 1972, and the number of 
non-White preprimary enrollment 
rose from 44,000 to 689,000. College 
attendance rates are higher, with 58 
percent of 1972 high school gradu- 
ates entering a degree-credit pro- 
gram in a college or university. More 
instruction on a personal basis re- 
sulted from the fact that, between 
1967-68 and 1972-73, enrollment 
rose a little more than 4 percent, 
while the number of teacher.^ in- 
creased by 12.5 percent. 



Teachers held higher degrees in 
theyearending June 30, 1971 ; more 
bachelor's, master's, and doctor's 
degrees were awarded than in any 
previous 12-month period. More than 
95 percent of public school elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers held a 
bachelor's degree. 

Thus, improved education is pro- 
portioned to the country's interest 
and effort. Rising interest affects 
efforts to improve education by gen- 
erating in students a desire for more, 
producing more teachers and better 
teacher-student ratios, increasing 
understanding, and so on until the 
process comes full circle. 
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Earned Degrees for the 1 970-71 School Year 



More Bachelor s, Master s, and Doctor's 
de<|rees were conferred in the United 
Staffers during the year ending June 30. 
1971. than in any previous 12-month pe- 
riod. The total number of baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees granted in 1970-71 
exceeded 1 1 million, there being 840.000 
Bachelor s. 231.000 Master s, and 32,000 
Doctor s degrees. 

Bachelor s degrees conferred in 1970- 
7 1 more than doubled the number awarded 
in 1960-61 The increase in Master's de- 
grees over the same ten-year period was 
nearly threefold, while the number of doc- 
torates more thcin tripled These increases 
reflect not only a very substantial rise in 



the college-age population during the past 
decade but also the rapid growth in the 
proportion of young people who complete 
four or more years of college work, 

The accompanying chart shows a per- 
centage distribution of degrees conferred 
in 1970-71 by major field of study. Five 
fields accounted for approximately two- 
thirds of the degrees awr^rded at each 
lev^il. Those predominant at the Bache- 
lo 3 level (accounting for more than 53 
percent of the total) were education, social 
sciences, and business and management, 
in that order. f=ifty-seven percent of the 
Master s degrees wore in education, busi- 
ness and management, and social sci- 



ences. Though distribution of Doctor's de- 
grees by field of study was more dispersed, 
education, physical sciences, and social 
sciences accounted for 45 p ^rc<^nt of the 
total. 

These figures are from the survey of 
Earned Degrees Conferred, made by the 
Office of Education's National Center for 
Educational Statistics. The OlfiCe has col- 
lected data annuaLy on degrees conferred 
by level and by major field of study since 
1947-48. The statistics cited above do not 
include first-professional degrf^es in such 
fields as medicine, law, and theology. 

--W.VANCi GRANT 

specialist in educational statistics 
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Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctor's degrees, by major field of study: 
United States, 1970-71 




Bachelor's degrees Master's degrees Doctor's degrees 

Total = 839,730 Tola! = 230,509 Total = 32,107 



NOTE - Because of founding percenlagos may not add to 100 0 

Soufce U S Oepaftment of Health. Education, and Wulfarc. Office of Education, Earned Degrees Contcrred, 1970'7i. 
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Enrollments in Seco 



During the 1970-71 school year the average 
student in a public junior or senior high school 
enrolled in more courses than did his prede- 
cessor of a decade or two. according to a re- 
cent study by OE's National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics. In its survey of "Offerings and 
Enrollments in Public Secondary Schools, 
1970-71, ' the Center found that the average 
number of courses taken per student was 7.1 . 
This compares with an average of 6.4 courses 
in 1960-61 and 6.2 courses In 1948'^49. 

The fields in which the largest numbers of 
students were enrolled in 1970-71 were lan- 
guage arts. 25.9 million; health and physical 
education, 22.2 million; social sciences, 19.7 
million; mathematics, 14.1 million; and natural 
sciences, 12.8 million. Since the total enroll- 
ment in grades 7 through 12 was 18.4 million, 
it is obvious that some studonts enrolled in 
more than one course in English, health and 
physical education, and social sciences. 



School Subjects 



The accompanying chart shows the per- 
centage increase in the total number of stu- 
dents for these grades and also in enrollments 
in selected fields between 1960-61 and 1970- 
71. It will be observed that enrollments in all 
of the traditional academic fields increased at 
a faster rate than did the total number of stu- 
dents. The rapid enrollment increases in lan- 
guage arts and foreign languages are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Since these data for 1970-71 are based on 
information supplied by a relatively small 
sample of schools, they are subject to the 
usual sampling variability inherent in a sur- 
vey of this kind. A full-scale survey of "Offer- 
ings and Enrollments in Public Secondary 
Schools'* is planned for the school year 
1972-73. 

-W.VANCg GRANT 

sfm, mtin educational statistics 
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.Percentage increase in enrollments in ^elected fields of study in public secondary schools: 
United States. 1960-61 to 197071 



FIELD OF 
STUDY 



language arts 



Health and 

physical 

educallon 



Foreign 
languages 



Social 
sciences 



Natural 
sciences 



Mathematics 



total students 



56.9 



20 



40 



Percent 



60 



80 
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Note ihctudcs studonis m evades t through t? m oubtrc secondary schOi)l$ 

source U $ Oeparimoni of Moaith, education, and iMctlare. Ofltco ot Education. P^jll^rhs ol Cdurse Olltrlhits ind litrollmtnts 
in P\ih\\t Secondary Schools. l9/0*/i. 



Educational Expenditures as a Percentage 
of tho Gross National Product 



Total expenditures for public and nonpublic schools ai all levels of 
education from kindergarten through the graduate school amounted to 
an estimated $83.8 billion during the 197172 school year. This outlay 
more than doubles the $40 billion spent only seven years earlier and is 
nearly ten times the $8.8 billion expended in 1949-50— in neither case 
allowing for changes in the purchasing power of the dollar over these 
periods. The rapid rise of educational expenditures in recent years 
reflects the growth of the school *ige population as well as the increased 
efforts of the Nation to provide quality education for its young people. 

The accompanying chart labeled Figure 1 measures the country's 
efforts to support education since 1929 30 by comparing expenditures 
with the gross national product (GNP).The GNP. which is calculated by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis. U,S, Department of Commerce, 
"represents the total national output of goods and services at market 
prices. It measures this output in terms of the expenditures by which 
^he goods and services are acquired. The expenditures comprise 
purchases of goods and services by consumers and government, gross 
private domestic investment, and net exports of goods and services." 



GNP thus constitutes a convenient yardstick by which one may ap- 
praise the level of educational expenditures. 

The percentage of the gross national product that went for education 
has varied widely over the past 40 years. Educational expenditures 
wore relatively high in the mid* 1 930* s. exceeding four percent of the 
GNP in 1933^34. They later declined to a low point of 1.8 percent during 
the war year of 1943*44. Except for a brief period during the Korean 
conflict when the annual investment in education tended to stabilize, 
there has been a steady increase in the proportion of the GNP spent for 
education ever since the end of World War II. Expenditures in 197172 
were at an all-time high, both in *ermi> of actual dollars and as a per- 
certageof the gross national product (8.0 percent)! In the table (Figure 
2). both dollar expenditures and percentages of the GNP are traced for 
the period 1929 to 1972. 

-W. VANCE (SMNT 

specie) hst m cducot tonal statist cs 
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Figurt 2 

Gross national product related to total 
expenditures! for education 
UnitedStates. 1929 30tol971 72 
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RATE OF INCHiEASE IN 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS DROPS 



Percent cha*^ge from previous year 
in total enrotlment in institutions of higher educaticn : 
United States, fall 1960 to fall 1972 

Although the enrollment in institutions of higher education in the United 
States has increased each fall since 1951, the annual rate of increase 
dropped to a mere two percent for fall 1972. Enrollment of students in 
programs creditable toward a Bachelor's or higher degree and in 
vocational and techfiical programs of less than four years rose from 
8,949,000 in fall 197i roan estimated 9,124,000 in fall 1972. Two yoar ih^ 
.stitutions experienced the largest increase m the number of enrollees: 
133,000 or 5.3 percent; while only 42,000 more students, an increase of 
0.6 percent, were attending four*yedr institutions in fall 1972. Ap- 
proximately 27 percent of all college students in fall 1972 were attending 
two*year institutions. 

The accompanying chart shows the annual percentage increase in total 
college enrollment since 19J60. The rate of increase for fall 1972 
represented the smallest increase in enrollmeht over the last 12 years. 
With actual enrollment increasing from less than 3.6 million to over 9.1 
million during these years, the greatest rates of increase occurred in the 
mid-1960's, as the chart indicates. Rates of increase for enrollment in two- 
year institutions far exceeded thoso for total enrollment and enrollment in 
four-year institutions. Now, however, even the rate of increase at two year 
ihMitutiOnS has subsided, totaling just above five percent for fall 1972. 

These most recent enrollment figures for fall 1971 and fall 1972 were 
released in December by the National Center for Educational Statistics. 
The 1971 totals are final edited figures, while the 1972 data are early 
estimates from the Center's 1972 fall survey of higher education 
enrollment. 
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-ROBERT f. DAVIES 
•duMtion pmrm ifntHM 



Trends in the Percent of Public School 
Teachers Holding a Bachelor*s Degree 



Back in 1930*31 the OfKce of Education, then a part of the U.S. Depart* 
ment of the Interior, conducted a national survey of the education of 
teachers. The study found that six percent of tSo public elementary school 
teachers and more than one percent of the sec ;, idai y school teachers had 
never attended an institution ot higher education. A very substantial 
number of teachers had ended the r formal preparation for teaching after 
two years of ^ullege. Only ten 0<?rC4nt of the elementary school teachers 
and about 80 percent of the secondary teachers he^d a Bachelor's degree. 

In recent years the National Education Association has reported on the 
educational attainment of members of the teaching profession in a series of 
studies entitled ''Status of the American Public*School Teacher." These 
reports indicate that a teacher without a Bachelor's degree is becoming a 
rarity. The percent of elementary school teachers not holding a Bachelor's 
degree declined from 34 percent in ldS6 to five percent in 1971. The 
decrease for secondary teachers during the same IS year period was from 
three to one percent. 

Trends in the percentage of teachers with Bachelor's degrees are shown 
graphically in the accompanying chart. These data, along with recent 
declines in the number of pupils per teacher and with increases in 
teachers' salaries, are hopeful indicators of an upgrading of the teaching 
profession. Today's scho'^hage children are slated to be the beneficiaries of 
these encouraging developments. 



W.VANCiOdANT 

Specialist ih educstiohal statistics 
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Percent of public elementary and secondary school teachers holding a Bachelor's degree: 
United States. 1931. 1956. and 1971. 
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Living Arrangements of College Students: 
October 1966 and 1971 



The living arrangements of college students 
changed markedly between 1966 and 1971. The 
number of students who lived In their own 
households grew from 1.4 million to 2.4 million, a 
change of 66 percent, while the number living in 
college housing remained stable at 1.8 million. 
Students living with their parents or relatives 
mcreased from 2.0 million to 2.6 million. Living 
alone or with nonrelatives was a lifestyle chosen by 
07 million students in 1966, by 0.9 million in 197L 

As the charts indicate, the segments labeled 
according to the types of living arrangements 
changed only in a trade-off of siK percent between 
the college housing segment, which fell from 29 
percent to 23 percent, and the segment for those 
students in their own households, which increased 
from over 24 percent to close to 31 percent. Thus, 
students who did not choose to live in college 
housing were more than likely forming their own 
households, rather than remaining in or returning 
to the homes of parents or relatives. 

Additional information in the recently released 
Bureau of the Census report. "Current Population 
Reports. Series P-20. No. 245. LIvlrtg 



Arrangementft of College Students: October 

1971," reveals that students in college housing 
were much more prevalent on four-year campuses 
(over 29 percent) than on two-year campufes 
(less than five percent). Close to 60 percent of 
two-year college students lived with their parents 
or relatives, while only 26 percent of four^year 
students chose these living arrangements. In- 
terestingly, the same segment of students at both 
four-year and two-year colleges. 31 percent, lived 
in their own households. 

These figures support the commuter-oriented 
development of two-year colleges. Comparison of 
corresponding data for 1966 for two-year colleges 
further supports such development. Two^year 
college students forming their own households 
increased from 19 percent to 32 percent and those 
living with parents or relatives dipped slightly from 
63 percent to 69 percent. At the same time, those 
living in college housing fell from nine percent of 
the student population to less than five percent. 

ftOSERT DAVtiS 

gdueation Program Specialist 
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Percent distribution of living arrangements of college students 14 to 34 years 
old: October 1966 and 1971. 




1966 1971 
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FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR EDUCATION 



A recent publication of the Office of Management and Budget, 'Special 
Analyses, Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1974/' 
summarises Federal funds for education and shows that Federal funds for 
"national educational goals'* accounted for only 53 percent of the reported 
$1 1.9 billion of Federal educational outlay. The remaining 47 percent went 
for ''other basic purposes." Stated another way. nearly half of the Federal 
funds for education w<ve expended to accomplish some purpose other than 
education, with educa\ion a secondary consideration. 

The chart shows that most of the Federal support for elementary and 
secondary education (70 percent) was applied to education goals: nearly 
half of the higher education support (45 percent) was education-goal 
oriented: and that significantly less of the amounts reported for adult and 
continuing education and "other" was for education goals. 

This is not to say that education may not benefit or has not benefited 
from these funds. For example, it is difficult to argue that a program that 
feeds pupils and helps maintain better health does not improve the 
potential for learning and achieving. And, of course, the benefits to in- 
dividuals. education institutions, and the Nation from these other-purpose 
programs can be impressive— as in veterans' training or in programs for 
health manpower development. 

However, this other purpose funding may be overlooked by educational 
administrators as they follow Federal educational legislation and attempt 
to anticipate the impact 4f changes in Federal funding. 

-^ALBERT R. MUNSi 
specialist in federal funds for education 
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Federal Outlays For Education, Fiscal Year 1972 

Amount (billions) 

Level 9 SIO S?0 13 0 S4 0 S5.0 S6Q 



Elem Sec Ed. 




HlRher Ed. 




Adult tCont. Ed 



Other 



45% 

($22 billion) 



(.2 billion) 
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(.1 billion) 
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Source S0eciil Anilyiei dudfti t ot the United Stitei ddverrimem. Pi%u\ iHt i^U 
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SCHOOL 



A new computation of school retention rates by the Office of Education 
indicates that young people today stay in school longer than their 
predecessors did a decade ago. As the accompanying chart shows, 
about 97 percent of the fifth graders in the fall of 1964 reached the 
ninth grade, 87 percent got as far as the 11th grade, and 75 percent 
received a high school diploma in 1972. The proportion of young 
people who graduated from high school rose from about two-thirds 
in 1962 to three-fourths in the graduating clas^ of 1972. 
College attendance rates are also higher today than they were in 
the early 1960s. Currently about 43 percent of the young adults (or 
close to 58 percent of the recent high school graduates) enter a 
degree-credit program in a college or university. A decade ago slightly 
over one-third of the appropriate age group entered college. Approxi- 
mately 23 percent of the persons in their late teens in 1972 can be 
expected to graduate from college with a Bachelor's degree. Ten 
years ago slightly more than one young person in six went on to earn 
a four-year degree. 
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RATES 



The Office of Education bases its school retention rates on fifth-grade 
enrollment because the high rate of retardation in the early elemen- 
tary grades tends to inflate the enrollment figures for these grades. 
Fifth-grade enrollment is regarded as a better measure of the number 
of persons entering the first grade for the first time four years earlier 
than is total f irst-^grade enrollment for that year. 
Compulsory attendance laws keep virtually all children in school at 
least until the fifth grade. Retention rates are based on enrollment 
in public elementary and secondary schools and are adjusted to in- 
clude estimates for nonpublic schools*. The computations include all 
college students, full time and part time, who are enrolled in pro- 
grams creditable toward a Bachelor's degree. 
For trends in school retention rates over the past 40 years, the reader 
may wish to consult the Digest of Educational Statistics, an annual 
publication of the Office of Education. The 1972 edition of this report 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 

-W. VANCE 6MNT 

Specialist in educational statistics ; 
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-Estimated retention rates, fifth grade 
through college graduation: United States, 1964 to 1976 

FOR EVERY 10 PUPILS IN THE 5th GRADE IN FALL 1964 
. 97ENTEREDTHE9thGRADEINFALL1968 

87 ENTEREDTHE 11th GRADE IN FALL 1970 
7.5 GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHJ)OL IN 1972 

AkAkkAki 
fffff ffl 

4.3 ENTERED COLLEGE IN FALL 1972 



2.3 ARE LIKELY TO EARN BACHELOR'S DEGREES 1976 



SOUfiCi^ U S Oepartmenl o( Health, tducition. and WelUre OiUct o( li\v.i*i ■■: dilllt dl tdU' 
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TRENDS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS: 
1967-68 to 1972-73 



Dynamic changes occurred in public elementary and secondary school 
systems in the five-year period from 1967 -68 to 197273. At a time when the 
enrollment was rising little more than four percent, the number of teachers 
increased by 12.5 percent. This resulted in a substantial reduction in the pupil- 
teacher ratio, from 235 pupils per teacher in 1967 to 21.8 pupils per teacher 
in the fall of 1972. jf^ growth in the number of young people in their late teens 
is reflected in a 15 percent increase in high school graduates between 1968 
and 1973. 

Educational expenditures increased at a rapid pace during the past five 
years. Current operating expenditures rose by 63 percent, and the current 
expenditure per pupil showed a gain of 56 percent. The average annual salary 
of instructional staff members increased by 39 percent. These increases in 



educational expenditures and salaries may be compared with a rise of about 
26 percent in the Consumer Price Index during the same period. 

The number of public school systems continued a long-term trend, as they 
declined from 22,000 in 1967-68 to 17,000 in 1972-73. There was also a ten 
percent decrease in the nunber oi public elementary schools and a decrease 
of about four percent in secondary schools. These declines at least in part 
reflect school consolidations and elimination of some small rural schools. 

The accompanying table and chart contain additional information on trends 
in public school systems. 

specialist in educational statistics 
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Selected trends in pupil elementary and secondary school 
systems i 

United States, 1967-68 to 1972-73 



1967-68 1972-73 

Local school systems 22,010 16,956 

Elementary schools 70.879 64.000* 

Secondary schools 27 ,01 1 26,000 ♦ 

Classroom teachers 1,863,967 2,097,000 

Fall enrollment: 

Kindergarten through grade 8 31,641,909 31,844,000 
Grades 9 through 11 

and postgraduate 12,249.540 13,909,000 

High school g-aduates 2,394,535 2,750,000* 

Current expenditures (in 

millions) $27,744 $45,284t 
Capital outlay (in 

millions) $4,256 $5,008 1 

Interest on school debt 

(in millions) $978 $1,613 1 

Av6rag6 annual salary 

of instructional staff $7,630 $10,608t 
Current expenditure per pupil 

in average daily attendance $658 $l,026t 



* (sliiiUlM b» IlK 0)liC« o( ((tuctlioii 

t Out Ut iubitcl lo itMm liitjl judittd 'limts bMtnt iUiim 

Suiiitiu tt MM t\»mm tut ttmiiti te; ithm, Nil Wl 




Selected trends in public elementary and secondary school 
systems: 

United States, 1967-68 to 1972-73 
Percentage decrease Percentage Increase 
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PREPRIMARY ENROLLMENT REACHES 
NEW HIGH IN OCTOBER 1972 



Enrollment of 3- to 5 year-old children in preprimary education 
programs in the United States increased by almost one-third 
between 1964 and 1972, to a n$w high of over 42 million. While 
enrollment in preprimary programs was increasing from 3.187.000 to 
4.231.000, the overall population of children in the 3 to-5 age group 
was decreasing from 12.496.000 in 1964. to 10.166,000 in 1972. 
Both factors served to increase substantially the percent of that age 
group of the population enrolled in school— from 25.5 percent to 4L6 
percent, 

These data and additional information on children enrolled in 
preprimary education are given in Preprimary Enrollment: October 
1972, recently released by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics. The data are based on information collected by the Bureau 
of the Census in its October 1972 Current Population Survey. 

The increase in prekindergarten enrollment has been particularly 
striking, rising from 471.000 in 1964 to 1.277.000 in 1972. 
Kindergarten enrollment of 3- to 5-year-olds increased during the 
same period from 2,716.000 to 2,954.000. White enrollment in 
preprimary programs increased from 2.747.000 to 3.542.000. while 
enrollment of other races rose from 440.000 to 689.000. The 
proportion of preprimary school children enrolled in nonpublic 
schools has increa »ed over the eight-year span, from over 26% to 
32%, while increases in the number of children attending either 
public or nonpublic schools were nearly equal: public school 
enrollment increased from 2,345.000 to 2,871.000; nonpublic school 
enrollment roso from 842.000 to 1,359.000. 





ROBIRTF.DAVliS 

Education Program Specialist 
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Population of children 3 to 5 years old and enrollment 
in preprimary programs: United States, 1964-1972 
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Selected Characteristics of 
College Faculty Members 



A recent report from the American Council on Education describes in 
considerable detail the demographic characteristics, professional 
backgrounds, and academic activities of the teaching faculty in colleges and 
universities in 197273. While college teachers are obviously a diverse 
group, a ccmposite picture of the typical faculty member emerges from the 
report. 

The typical American college teacher is a white male between the ages of 
31 and SO. He holds at least a Master's degree and he has attained the 
rank of assistant professor or above. He earns nearly $15,000 a year, but 
this figure is inflated somewhat by the fact that a sizable number of 
teachers are employed for 11 or 12 months a year rather than the 
traditional nine or ten months. 

The typical college teacher received his highest academic degree in the 
1960's« and he also began service with his present employer in the 1960's. 
His principal occupation is classroom teaching rather than administration 
Of research, and he likes his work. If he had a chance to start all over again 
in a new job or a different academic discipline, he would decline the op- 
portunity. 

The American Council on Education conducted a similar survey of college 



faculty in 1968-69. When the 1968-69 and 197273 studies are compared, 
the following trends are apparent: During the four-year period, the age of 
college faculty members increased. A larger percentage Of teachers were 
41 years Old and over in 1972 73, and a smaller proportion were aged 40 or 
less, The percent of women on college faculties increased from 19 to 20 
percent. The proportion of faculty members who are black rose from two to 
three percent. The percent of teachers with the rank of professor or 
associate professor increased from 42 to 51 percent, while the percent 
with the rank of instructor declined from 20 to 13 percent. Possibly 
reflecting the growth of enrollment and staff in two-year colleges, the 
percent of faculty members holding a professional or Doctor's degree 
declin^sd substantially between 196869 and 197273. 

A great deal of additional information appears in the two reports. Collegi 
and Univerilty Facuity: A Statlitlcai Description and Teichini Facutty in 
Acadami: 197273,both by Alan E. Bayer. They may be purchased from the 
American Council on Education, 1 Dupont Circle. Washington. DC 20036. 

VANCE O^Nt 

Acting ChietReference. Estimates, and Projections Branch, 
National Center for Educational Statistics 
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Selected characteristics of teacliing faculty in colleges 
and universities: United States, ].972*73 
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Squal edueitidh opportunity— ^qual 
pafticipatioii in adueatiOfi by white 
and r>dnwHitf q\\\w\% to provide 
greater equity for sharing the 
economic end persbnil rewards of 
setisfying work and advancement-ii 
e national objective. During the 
decade of the 1960s there was 
enacted such sighlficant legislation 
as the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. the Civil lights 
Act of 1964« the Economic Op* 
portunity Act of 1964, and the acts of 
196& for elementary secondary 
education and for higher education— 
all directed toward the equal 
education opportunity goal. Ex* 



ATrtnd Toward Equalizatlo 

tensions of the programs initiated 
under these acts display a continued 
national interest in increased equity. 

Have these efforts really made a 
differencet Is there, for eitample, 
collective evidence of increased 
equity in educational opportunity 
since the enactment of these 
programs? 

Based on a comparison of 1^72 
population and enrollment data for 
persons five through 34 years of age 
with similar data from the 1960 
census, for the general population 
and the nonwhite population there is 
appreciable success. Nonwhite 
population and school enrollment 



idueitional OiHMrtunity 



increases have e^iceeded those for 
the total population (see table and 
ohart). M^t significantly, however, 
the percentage increase in nonwhite 
enrollment at each level (e^tcept 
grades 16) is appreciably larger 
than the nonwHite population gain 
tor the corresponding age group. 
These relative gains are larger for the 
nonwhite population than they are 
for the total population. Thus, it 
appears that national programs to 
increase the availability of 
educational services to the *'less 
advantaged'* are reaching their 
intended targets, and that these 
programs are making a difference in 



the school enrollment pattern. 

Relatively small percentage dif* 
ferences between nonwhite and 
general population enrollment 
remain at the kindergarten and 
higher education levels, but the large 
differences that ixisted in 1960 are 
gone (see table and chart ). 

Despite the lack of comparability in 
fall of 1972 and spring of 1960 statiS' 
tics, these data imply that the goal of 
equal educational opportunity is 
attainable with continued com* 
mitment to this national objective. 

AieeRTR.MUNSE 
specialist in federal funds 
for education 
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Pd^utaltdA by A::t and Comparabte gradt-l«vtl •nroilmtnt 
fQr0«rMnB<34yMr«d«ge.lnctusiva: 1960 and Fall 1972 
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EnroNiMnt it i ptrciiit ot popuiitton, by irado tev«l ami 
oorrttpondim age group: 1980 and Pall 1972 
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